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Thisi^  j.  , 
Chuck  Copeland’s 
reward  for  helping 
Pilot  Dogs  Inc. 
of  Columbus 
provide  guide  dogs 
for  blind  people. 


( left)  A  contented  look  signals 
a  lasting  friendship  for  Judith 
Nash,  of  Marion,  and  her  new 
pilot  dog,  Tannen.  From  this  mo¬ 
ment  on  they  will  be  inseparable. 


Under  the  watchful  eye  of 
Stanley  Doran,  a  student  learns 
to  have  more  and  more  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  ability  of  her  guide 
dog  to  act  as  her  eyes  while  cross¬ 
ing  the  busiest  Columbus  streets. 
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T  THE  TIME,  Chuck  Copeland  had  only  a  casual 
acquaintance  with  the  organization.  When  it  re- 
^  quested  a  public  telephone,  he  was  puzzled.  The 

booth  would  not  be  in  a  commercial  location,  but  would  pri¬ 
marily  be  used  for  training  students. 

Chuck  investigated.  He  agreed  that  the  booth  was  needed, 
although  it  probably  never  would  be  a  big  money  maker.  But 
more  important,  he  became  personally  involved  in  the  organi¬ 
zation.  That  was  five  years  ago.  Since  then  the  booth  has 
been  extremely  helpful  to  the  trainers  at  Pilot  Dogs  Inc.  of 
Columbus.  And  Chuck,  now  a  major  account  manager  in 
Marketing,  has  become  one  of  the  group’s  most  faithful  sup¬ 
porters  and  has  been  instrumental  in  helping  it  to  achieve  its 
goal  of  providing  guide  dogs  to  blind  people. 

Few  possess  the  courage  to  take  time  from  their  already 
crowded  lives  to  more  fully  serve  their  community  and  fellow 
man.  Chuck  eagerly  devotes  much  of  his  free  time  to  Pilot 
Dogs.  And  his  time  is  scarce.  As  an  account  manager  for  the 
State  of  Ohio,  he  is  responsible  for  all  of  the  communications 
services  used  by  each  and  every  building,  office  and  institution 
of  the  state  government. 

A  member  of  the  Pilot  Dogs  board  of  directors  for  more 
than  four  years.  Chuck  also  serves  on  the  board  of  his  city’s 
Instructive  District  Nurses  Association  and  Buckeye  Boys 
State,  for  which  he  also  is  a  commissioner  and  senior  instruc¬ 
tor  in  government.  In  addition,  he  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
Ohio  Lions  Club  information  committee  and  chairman  of  the 
Columbus  Red  Cross  Disaster  Committee.  His  wife,  Creda, 
equally  devoted  to  her  community  and  its  betterment,  is  a 
member  of  the  Columbus  Children  Psychiatric  Hospital  board 
of  directors  and  recently  finished  a  four-year  term  as  general 
chairman  of  Twigs  of  Columbus,  a  group  dedicated  to  raising 
operating  funds  for  the  hospital. 

It  was  through  his  position  as  president  of  the  Tri-Village 
Lions  Club  that  Chuck  was  able  to  give  his  fullest  support 
to  Pilot  Dogs.  Almost  single-handedly,  he  first  influenced 
his  local  group  and  then  the  state  organization  to  adopt  Pilot 
Dogs  as  its  most  worthy  cause.  “Perhaps  my  proudest 
moment  came  last  May,”  Chuck  admitted,  “at  the  Ohio  Lions 
Convention  in  Cincinnati  when  this  support  was  affirmed  by 
official  proclamation.” 

Pilot  Dogs,  one  of  only  nine  recognized  schools  of  its  type 
in  this  country,  is  a  non-profit  organization  supported  entirely 
by  contributions  from  interested  business  firms  and  individ¬ 
uals.  One  of  the  most  modernly  equipped  schools  in  the 
world,  it  is  unique  in  that  all  of  its  services  are  provided  free 
of  charge  to  the  student,  including  transportation  to  and  from 
Columbus  and  lodging  during  the  customary  four-week  in¬ 
residence  training.  Yet  the  cost  of  developing  a  guide  dog  and 
training  the  dog  and  its  new  master  to  successfully  work 
together  is  about  $1500. 

Founded  in  1947  by  Stanley  Doran  of  Columbus,  who  has 
only  partial  sight  himself,  the  school  graduated  just  three 
students  in  its  first  year.  Since  then  nearly  530  men,  women 
and  children  of  every  race,  color  and  religion  have  strode 


An  invaluable  aid  in  training  guide  dogs  for 
blind  people  is  this  pay  telephone  booth  which 
teaches  them  how  to  enter  and  leave  cramped  spaces. 


For  Chuck  Copeland  ( left)  and  John  Gray,  of  Pilot 
Dogs  Inc.,  the  newly  found  independence  of 
each  graduate  is  immeasurable  in  dollars  and  cents. 


forth  through  its  doors  with  renewed  confidence  and  useful 
mobility.  “The  school  is  currently  graduating  about  60  stu¬ 
dents  a  year,”  Chuck  added.  “It  is  anxious  to  expand  so  that 
more  blind  people  can  be  helped.  That  means  more  money. 
The  Ohio  Lions  Cluhs  now  contribute  a  good  share  of  the 
school  s  annual  budget.  In  addition,  we  also  help  by  contact¬ 
ing  blind  people  in  the  state  interested  in  obtaining  guide 
dogs  and  helping  to  obtain  qualified  dogs  for  training.” 

Selecting  the  right  kind  of  guide  dog  is  perhaps  the  most 
critical  phase  of  the  school’s  operation.  Although  nine  out  of 
ten  dogs  are  donated  to  the  school,  only  about  three  will  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  and  pass  the  final  examinations.  Three  breeds  are  pre¬ 
ferred;  the  Doberman  Pinscher,  German  Shepherd  and  German 
Boxer,  all  of  which  are  chosen  for  their  good  working  habits. 
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prick  ears  for  better  hearing,  and  inbred  discipline.  Dogs  must 
be  between  nine  and  30  months  of  age  and  22  to  25  inches  in 
height.  Larger  breeds  are  awkward  in  boarding  buses,  going 
through  doors  or  entering  telephone  booths.  Smaller  dogs  lack 
the  strength  needed  to  guide  a  person  and  the  stamina  to  keep 
at  it  for  hours  if  the  owner’s  job  requires  it. 

Put  through  an  intense  screening,  the  dogs  must  show  an 
interest  in  life,  or  an  inquisitive  attitude,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  dignity  and  reserve.  They  cannot  be  the  least  bit 
cross  or  shy  toward  strangers.  Once  accepted  they  endure 
four  months  of  basic  training  before  they  are  ready  for  their 
new  masters,  which  includes  familiarity  with  the  busiest 
streets,  buses,  revolving  doors,  escalators,  elevators  and  other 
everyday  mechanisms  of  modern  life. 

Fourteen  basic  commands  must  be  mastered.  Trainers  use 
a  stern  manner  and  punishment  for  error  to  prevent  confusion 
that  might  later  endanger  a  blind  person’s  life.  “Stay”  is  per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  dog’s  most  important  commands,  for  there  are 
times  when  roving  cats  and  curious  little  boys  will  offer 
temptation,  and  a  dog  must  learn  to  stay  sometimes  for  hours 
at  his  master’s  side. 

Stanley  Doran’s  brother,  Walter,  and  four  other  trainers 
work  the  dogs  under  actual  conditions.  Since  in  ordinary  life 
a  blind  person  will  encounter  ladders,  snowbanks,  tricycles 
and  other  obstacles.  Pilot  Dogs  are  taught  to  become  con¬ 
stantly  vigilant  and  faithful  at  protecting  their  masters.  Part 
of  this  training  is  done  in  the  school’s  basement  where  an  ob¬ 
stacle  course  simulates  such  frequently  encountered  obstruc¬ 
tions  as  store  counters,  tree  limbs  and  revolving  doors.  An 
invaluable  aid  is  the  telephone  booth,  that  led  Chuck  Cope¬ 
land  to  the  school,  which  teaches  the  blind  person  and  his 
dog  to  get  in  and  out  of  cramped  places. 

Blindfolds  Give  Realism 

During  the  final  phases  of  a  dog’s  schooling,  trainers  wear 
blindfolds  to  put  complete  reliance  on  the  animal.  That  there 
is  absolutely  no  hedging  on  the  trainer’s  part  is  attested  to  by 
the  many  bruised  shins  and  gashed  foreheads.  After  four 
months  of  rigid  training  and  discipline.  Pilot  Dogs  that  pass 
the  course  are  ready  to  meet  the  person  entrusted  to  them. 

“Applications  are  received  from  many  parts  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica  from  blind  people  wanting  guide  dogs,”  explained  John 
Gray,  executive  secretary  of  Pilot  Dogs  Inc.  “To  be  chosen  for 
training,  a  complete  medical  report  of  the  family  physician  is 
reviewed  and  recommendations  and  suggestions  from  the  local 
welfare  worker.  The  home  life  of  the  individual  is  carefully 
studied.  The  conditions  under  which  the  dog  must  live  are 
determined,  the  attitude  of  other  members  of  the  family  to¬ 
wards  the  blind  person  having  a  dog  with  him  at  all  times, 
the  actual  need  of  a  dog  in  terms  of  the  benefit  to  the  master, 
and  many  other  factors  have  a  bearing.” 

Only  the  totally  blind  are  accepted.  A  person  with  partial 
vision  might  be  able  to  determine  large  objects,  such  as  famil¬ 
iar  buildings  and  intersections,  during  daylight.  At  night 
he  must  rely  on  his  dog,  but  the  dog,  accustomed  to  his  mas¬ 


ter’s  directions  during  the  day,  becomes  confused  and  might 
lay  down  on  the  job. 

Matching  the  personalities  of  a  blind  person  and  his  dog 
also  is  of  primary  importance.  Dogs  vary  in  personality  as 
much  as  people.  Usually  a  quiet,  reserved  person  needs  a  dog 
of  the  same  temperament.  However,  some  blind  persons  who 
are  too  reserved  need  a  dog  somewhat  aggressive  who  will 
force  them  into  new  situations,  explained  Stanley  Doran,  who 
is  the  school’s  head  trainer.  Each  must  learn  to  have  faith  and 
trust  in  the  other.  A  too  forceful  dog  might  be  more  of  a 
hindrance  than  a  help.  A  too  timid  person  might  confuse  a 
dog  by  his  lack  of  command. 

An  Important  Meeting 

Judith  Nash  of  Marion  was  a  recent  student  at  the  school. 
The  first  meeting  with  her  dog,  Tarmen,  a  German  shepherd, 
was  a  sight  to  behold.  Judy’s  eyes  are  her  fingertips,  and  so 
that  she  could  see  her  new  companion  and  get  acquainted,  her 
first  task  was  to  give  Tannen  a  bath.  In  this  casual  atmosphere, 
Stanley  Doran  can  easily  tell  if  each  will  accept  the  other. 
The  contentment  on  Tannen’s  face  settled  the  question. 

Thus  each  new  association  has  its  beginning.  Simple  short 
walks  are  then  taken,  always  in  the  company  of  a  professional 
trainer.  The  school’s  staff  has  a  combined  total  of  nearly  75 
years  of  guide  dog  experience.  The  walks  and  obstacles  be¬ 
come  increasingly  more  difficult,  with  the  student  relying 
more  and  more  on  his  dog  until  finally  the  dog  and  master  find 


their  way  about  Columbus’  largest  department  stores,  off  and 
on  buses  and  across  the  busiest  intersections  by  themselves. 
During  all  this  procedure,  a  watchful  trainer  is  nearby,  out  of 
view  of  the  dog,  so  that  every  move  can  be  carefully  observed. 
Evenings  are  devoted  to  the  incidentals  of  learning  how  to  act 
in  a  hotel  or  self-operated  elevator,  tips  on  traveling,  and 
soothing  long  unused  muscles  and  feet. 

Nearly  every  state  of  the  union  now  claims  a  Pilot  Dog 
graduate.  Ranging  in  age  from  six  to  67  when  graduated,  they 
include  doctors,  a  man  and  wife  team  of  teachers,  a  judge, 
many  traveling  salesmen,  and  three  persons  from  Guatemala. 
Only  those  who  have  gone  through  the  rigors  of  the  tough  final 
exams  and  graduation  day  fully  appreciate  the  new  lease  on 
life  that  has  been  given  to  them.  Some  find  employment,  once 
unobtainable  to  them.  All  realize  a  new-found  independence, 
and  hence  self-respect,  immeasurable  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Watching  them  gain  their  new  confidence  and  mobility  is 
the  reward  of  Chuck  Copeland.  “All  the  money  in  the  world 
couldn’t  buy  the  exuberant  look  these  people  have  when  they 
graduate,”  is  Chuck’s  quiet  way  of  explaining  why  he  gives  of 
himself  so  freely.  “It’s  a  real  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  know 
that  you  have  helped  in  a  little  way  to  make  it  all  possible.” 

Some  live  out  their  entire  lives  in  a  community  without  a 
feeling  of  belonging  or  useful  contribution.  Chuck  is  one  of 
the  fortunate  few  who,  having  dedicated  himself  to  the  goal 
of  good  fellowship,  is  realizing  a  life  rich  with  meaning  and 
a  sense  of  fulfillment. 


fleft)  Blindfolded,  a  trainer  must  put  his  complete 
reliance  on  the  guide  dog.  There  is  no  hedging.  An 
error  now  might  later  endanger  a  blind  person’s  life. 


A  Doberman  Pinscher  masters  the  obstacle  course  which 
simulates  many  frequently  encountered  obstructions 
such  as  store  counters,  tree  limbs  and  revolving  doors. 


Now  useless  canes,  left  by  graduates,  are  mute  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  mobility  gained  with  the  use  of  a  guide  dog. 


Ever  faithful,  the  pilot  dog  remains  at  the  side  of 
his  new  master.  Whether  it’s  for  a  few  minutes  or 
several  hours,  he  knows  he  must  be  eternally  vigilant. 
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“History  offers  the  best  training  for  those  who  are  to  take 
part  in  public  affairs.”  So  wrote  an  ancient  Greek  historian, 
Polybius  by  name,  more  than  2000  years  ago.  Jack  Joseph 
would  undoubtedly  hear  the  ring  of  truth  in  that  statement, 
for  Mr.  Joseph  has  touched  history  and  bears  its  mark. 

Judge  how  any  man’s  life  would  be  affected  by  a  close 
friendship  with  Norman  Vincent  Peale  or  past  associations 
with  personages  like  Clarence  Darrow,  Opie  Read,  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  Warren  G.  Harding,  Louis  Bromfield  and 
dozens  of  others  who  were  cultural  forces  for  a  generation, 
but  whose  luster  has  since  faded  from  the  pages  of  popular 
history.  Twelve  summers  with  the  Redpath  Chautauquas 
placed  young  Jack  in  the  tag  end  of  one  of  America’s  most 
colorful  enterprises. 


SIXTH  IN  A  SERIES 
By  Lee  Coyle 


Mr.  Joseph’s  participation  in  the  last  vital  decade  of  the 
traveling  Lyceum  was  a  poignant  influence  on  his  develop¬ 
ment  as  a  man  of  affairs,  but  of  greater  importance  in  the 
formation  of  his  character  were  the  early  years  in  Marathon, 
Ohio  where  the  Joseph  family  kept  a  general  store. 

The  country  store,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  single 
institution  in  our  national  life,  symbolizes  the  fruitful  herit¬ 
age  of  our  land,  for  to  the  average  American  it  means  warmth, 
companionship,  stability,  plenty,  and  the  most  basic  form  of 
free  enterprise. 

To  Jack,  the  eldest  of  three  children,  it  meant  all  of  these 
things  and  many  more  as  well:  responsibility,  long  hours, 
and  hard  work.  His  father  died  when  he  was  eleven,  and  he 
helped  his  mother  keep  the  family  business  afloat. 
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The  boy’s  early  training  was  staunchly  American  and  in¬ 
flexibly  upright.  His  mother,  though  a  frail  103  pounds,  was 
an  unusual  person,  fired  by  a  pioneer  determination.  She  re¬ 
solved  to  make  a  go  of  it,  for  one  of  her  dreams  was  to  send 
her  children  to  that  outstanding  Methodist  University,  Ohio 
Wesleyan.  She  made  the  dream  come  true  and  taught  her 
children  a  valuable  lesson  in  the  process:  dreams  must  be 
matched  with  equal  measures  of  determination  and  labor. 

The  store  was  the  hub  of  Marathon,  a  tiny  community  of 
150  souls  in  the  hills  of  Clermont  County,  Ohio,  a  few  miles 
from  the  Ohio  River.  The  nearest  town  of  any  size  was  Hills¬ 
boro.  Columbus  was  about  115  miles  and  a  world-and-a-half 
away.  It  certainly  never  occurred  to  the  lad  that  a  good 
part  of  his  life  would  be  spent  in  the  capital  city  as  an  influen¬ 
tial  leader  of  public  affairs.  But  the  groundwork  was  being 
laid,  for  his  influence  has  always  been  through  people,  and  it 
was  in  the  Hillsboro  area  that  he  was  schooled  in  his  specialty. 

One  thing  that  country  life  brings  is  close  observation  of 
people  and  concentration  on  the  complexities  of  human 
nature.  The  pot-bellied  stove  and  the  cracker  barrel  have 
been  catalysts  of  homespun  American  thought— and  Jack 
Joseph  was  there  when  the  cat  slept  on  the  crackers,  and 
the  stove  sizzled  with  the  speculations  of  plug  chewing 
philosophers. 

The  store  was  a  grass  roots  crossroads  of  opinion,  thought, 
and  down-to-earth  human  relationships.  This  was  an  unso¬ 
phisticated  society,  but  hardly  a  naive  society.  It  was  a  micro- 
co.sm  that  was  of  high  value  to  the  boy  in  his  development, 
for  he  literally  livexi  in  the  marketplace,  learning,  observ¬ 
ing,  reflecting. 

Jack’s  uncle  was  Common  Pleas  Judge  of  Clermont 
County.  He  took  a  fatherly  interest  in  the  boy  and  frequently 
invited  him  to  attend  important  trials.  He  was  permitted  to 


